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THE ORIGINS OF CIVILIZATION 1 

By Professor JAMES HENRY BREASTED 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

LECTURE TWO 
The Earliest Civilization and Its Transition to Europe, III 

AS the Greek nomads ceased to wander and gradually shifted 
to a settled town life, they found Phoenician merchandise in 
every harbor town. The very garment which the Greek towns- 
man wore he called by a Phcenician name (chiton) as he heard 
it from the Oriental traders along the harbor shores. As he 
continued to receive these products of Oriental art and industry, 
the Greek slowly learned the craftsmanship that produced these 
things. Indeed there is every indication that there were plenty 
of Phcenician workshops on Greek soil. Meantime the Phoeni- 
cians or their kindred the Arameans had long since devised an 
alphabet, based on Egyptian writing, and were thus employing 
the first system of writing made up exclusively of alphabetic 
signs. 28 Continuous business intercourse with the Phoenician 
craftsman and merchant naturally impressed upon the Greek 
what a great convenience the Phoenician possessed in his writ- 
ten records of business. Thumbing the Phoenician's papyrus 
invoices, the Greek tradesman eventually learned the meaning 
of the curious alphabetic signs, and then began to use them him- 
self for the writing of Greek words, employing some of the 

1 Delivered before the National Academy of Sciences in Washington, 
D. C, April 28 and 29, 1910, as the seventh series of lectures on the Wil- 
liam Ellery Hale Foundation. 

28 The origin of the so-called Phoenician alphabet and its transmission 
to Greece form a difficult problem, far more complicated than the above 
simple statement would indicate. The solution of the problem has been 
greatly furthered by the discovery of a new script in Sinai, which has been 
brilliantly employed by Alan. H. Gardiner, " The Egyptian Origin of the 
Semitic Alphabet," Journ. of Egyptian Archseol., III., Part I. (Jan., 1916), 
with additional observations by A. E. Cowley, " The Origin of the Semitic 
Alphabet," ibid. See also H. Schaefer, " Die Vokallosigkeit des phoenici- 
schen Alphabets," Zeitschr. fur aegyptische Sprache, LIL, 1915, 95-98; R. 
Eisler, " Entdeckung und Entzifferung kenitischer Inschriften aus dem 
Anfang des zweiten Jahrtausends vor Christo im Kupferminengebiet der 
Sinaihalbinsel," Biblische Zeitschrift, XV., 1918, 1--8; K. Sethe, Nach- 
richien der kgl. Goett. Gesell. der Wissensch., Phil.-histor. Klasse, 1917, 
437ff . ; and Breasted, " The Physical Processes of Writing in the Early 
Orient and their Relation to the Origin of the Alphabet," American Journ. 
of Semitic Languages, XXXIL, 1916, 230-248. 
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Fig. 117. Paintings on an Aechaic Geeek Vase showing the Eabliest 
Known Signatuee or a Geeek Vase-paintee. The vase-painter's signature is at the 
extreme right end at the top of the lower row. It reads " Aristonothos made it," 
and dates about 700 B.C., at a time when the Greeks were just learning to use 
Phoenician writing. 

signs as vowels, which were not represented in the Phoenician 
alphabet. 

By 700 B.C. the Greek potters were writing their names, like 
trademarks, on the vases they produced (Fig. 117). But the 
Greeks soon found the Egyptian paper offered them by the 
Phoenician merchants of Byblos the most convenient writing 
material, and they called it byblion or biblion after the Phoe- 
nician port from which it came, as we call Chinese porcelain 
" china " or rich textiles originally from Damascus " damask." 
This word gave rise to the various words for library used by a 
large part of Europe, like the French " bibliotheque " ; and our 




A B 

Pig. 118. An eaely Geeek Ship (left) and the Phoenician Ship feom which 
it was modeled (eight). After the 15th century B.C. the Phoenicians seem to have 
introduced a change in the earlier model of their ships (Fig. 116), altering the high 
bow into a beak which was below the surface of the water. Whether this change 
was of Phoenician origin or not is a little uncertain. The Phoenician model above 
(right) is from a relief of Sennacherib, showing that the Assyrians adopted Phoeni- 
cian shipping, as did the Persians also. A large proportion of the Persian ships at 
Salamis were Phoenician. (From the author's " Ancient Times," by permission of 
Ginn & Co.) 
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Fig. 110. Archaic Greek Statue and Early Egyptian Statue ry which it 
was influenced. The similarity, or we may sAy actual identity of posture, even 
including the left foot thrust forward, shows clearly that this archaic Greek sculp- 
ture grew up under Egyptian influence. (From the author's "Ancient Times. '* by 
permission of Ginn & Co.) 



own word " Bible. " Another word then commonly used for 
Egyptian paper was " papyrus," which with loss of the classical 
ending "us," and change of a single vowel has given us our 
word " paper." Thus after the destructive Greek invasion had 
crushed out the earliest literary culture that had arisen in 
Europe, both writing and its physical equipment were again 
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Fig, 120. Egyptian Palm Capital and Hellenistic Palii Capital copied from it. 
(Prom the author's "Ancient Times," by permission of Ginn & Co.) 

introduced into Europe from the Orient, Such contributions 
from Oriental life make it perfectly just to say that Europe was 
at that time receiving civilization from the Orient for the 
second time. 

Meantime the Greeks had rapidly learned shipbuilding and 
navigation from their Phoenician competitors (Fig. 118). In 
doing so they adopted a new Phoenician model with beaked 
prow, quite different from the old iEgean model from Egypt 
(Fig. 84) with both ends turned up. This again illustrates 
how little of the old iEgean culture had been able to survive the 
Greek invasion. As the Greek maritime ventures extended to 
all ports of the eastern Mediterranean, Greek merchants and 
gradually also Greek travelers, came into direct and first-hand 
contact with the vast fabric of civilized life in the Near Orient, 
especially after 600 B.C. The travels of Solon, Hecatseus, Her- 
odotus and Plato will occur to very reader. It should be re- 
membered that in the times with which we are dealing the 
Greek citizen could walk entirely across a town like Athens or 
Ephesus in five or six minutes, and there was not a Greek city 
in existence which could not be traversed from edge to edge in 
ten minutes or less. When the Greeks first visited the Orient 
all Greek buildings, including the temples, were of sun-dried 
brick, and the supports or piers were of wood. As to statues, 
a wooden head surmounting a post draped with clothing was 
enough. 

Under these circumstances it is not remarkable that archaic 
Greek sculpture shows unmistakable evidences of Egyptian in- 
fluence (Fig. 119). The impression of the magnificent cities of 
Egypt and Asia upon the minds of travelers like Hecataeus and 
Herodotus was not exhausted in literary expression alone. 
Greek builders must likewise have seen these cities and added 
definite impressions as well as sketches to the vague references 
to the splendors of the Orient with which all Greeks were 
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familiar in the Homeric poems. Greek architecture then re- 
sponded sensitively and promptly to the tremendous stimulus of 
the vast architectural monuments of the Orient. Such tangible 
examples as the Egyptian palm capital, which we found in the 
pyramid temples in the twenty-eighth century B.C. (Fig. 83), 
copied by the architects of Pergamum in later times (Fig. 120), 
show that the diffusion of Egyptian architectural forms 
Europeward is a clearly demonstrable fact. Such evidence 
raises beyond doubt the Egyptian origin of the Greek Doric 
column (Figs. 121-122). Puchstein long ago made perfectly 
clear the Oriental origin of the Ionic column, and to such deter- 
mination of the Oriental source of the individual column, Doric 
and Ionic, it is of great interest to add also that of the arrange- 
ment of assembled columns around an interior court. Such a 
complex architectural creation is by no means an obvious con- 
cept, which could arise independently on both sides of the Medi- 
terranean. The ancestry of the Hellenistic colonnaded court 
becomes perfectly evident when we place such a court, as found 
in a Pompeian house, side by side with the Egyptian architect's 
temple court of the twenty-eighth century B.C. (Fig. 123). It 
can not be doubted, either, that the Hellenistic architects re- 
ceived the idea of their clerestory hall, which they called a 
" basilica/' from the great colonnaded clerestory halls of the 
Egyptian Empire temples (Figs. 94 and 95), which thus be- 
came the ancestors of the basilica cathedrals of Europe 
(Fig. 124). 




Pig. 121, Fluted Stone Piees of an Egyptian Tomb a Beniiiasan. (19th 
century B.C.) These piers, which the Egyptians never adorned with a capital, were 
the ancestors of the Greek Doric column (Pig. 122). 
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Fig. 122. The Old Egyptian Fluted Stone Pier and the Greek Doric 
Column athich descended from it. (From the author's " Ancient Times," by per- 
mission of Ginn & Co.) 

Although it carries us chronologically far down the centuries, 
it is appropriate here to suggest a great architectural synthesis 
which I believe has not yet been made. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the Assyrian palace front, with its imposing central 
arch and lower arches on each side, were continued in the Par- 
thian palace fagade (Fig. 125, No. 2). It can not be doubted 
that Roman architects, seeing such structures in the Near East, 
drew the Roman triumphal arch from this source (Fig. 125, 
No. 3). Now when we recollect that in its nave and side aisles 
the clerestory hall presents a tripartite arrangement of floor, 
colonnades and roof, we see at once that the three arches of the 
old Assyrian palace front will answer to the front of the clere- 
story hall, part for part ; the tall arch in the center correspond- 
ing to the high nave of the hall, while the smaller arches on each 
side correspond to the lower roof over the side aisles. In putting 
up a Roman triumphal arch as the front of the basilica cathe- 
dral, the architects of Europe were combining ancient Asia and 
Egypt. 

It is further of great interest to observe that the tower with 
which the Christian cathedral was eventually embellished was 
likewise derived from the East (Fig. 126). The Hellenistic 
architects had found the model of their great lighthouse tower 
at Alexandria, the Pharos, in the old Sumerian temple towers 
of Babylonia. From such towers both Islam and Christianity 
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finally drew the spires with which they adorned their sacred 
buildings. Thus Christianity, itself of Oriental origin, was 
housed in great sanctuaries, the fundamental elements of which 
had likewise come out of the East. 

In a sane historical and cultural consideration of the career 
of man such indebtedness of Greek civilization to the Orient 
does not in the least detract from the unchallenged supremacy 
which the splendor of Greek genius triumphantly attained as 
the sixth century B.C. advanced. To recognize this indebted- 
ness is but to acknowledge the operation of the same cultural 
processes in the iEgean, which must inevitably have been 
operative, because there were no reasons why the Greeks should 
be any more impervious to external influences than any other 
group of peoples. The Greeks were to be the first ancient 
people to gain complete freedom of the mind from traditional 
conceptions, and were thus to make intellectual conquests far 
surpassing the achievements of the Orient in the world of mind ; 
but even in this realm they were not without their debt to the 




Fig. 123. The Oriental Ancestry of the European Colonnaded Court. 
Above is the court of the temple of Sahure (Fig. 83), and below the court of the 
house of the Vetii at Pompeii, a building drawn from Hellenistic models in southern 
Italy. (From the author's " Survey of the Ancient World," by permission of 
Ginn & Co.) 
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Fig. 127. A Babylonian Kudurru, commonly called a Boundary Stone, 
bearing Emblems of the Gods : among them are signs later appearing in the zodiac 
like the scorpion and the archer. 



accumulated knowledge of the natural world which they re- 
ceived from the Orient. 

While we have thus followed the great drift of civilized 
influence as we can discern it especially in monumental forms 
which have come out of the Orient into the West, we have found 
that these things suggest influences less material and not so 
easily exhibited in visualized forms; just as the cathedral archi- 
tecture of Europe, drawing its fundamental forms from the 
Orient, suggests the Oriental origin of the religion which it 
housed. 

Among intellectual influences which the Greek traveler' felt 
as he visited the Orient nothing attracted him more than the 
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knowledge of the future which the Babylonian priest gained by 
observation of the celestial bodies. As we shall see, the Baby- 
lonian observer of the heavens did gain knowledge of the fu- 
ture, but not knowledge of the future of human affairs as he 
supposed and as he assured his Greek visitors. Astral religion 
among the Babylonians, already in the third millennium B.C. 
had led them to believe that they could read the future in the 
anticipatory movements of the heavenly bodies. They early 
noted the difference in the character of the planets and the 
fixed stars, and they began to group the latter into constella- 
tions associated with signs such as we see on the so-called 
boundary stones where the scorpion and the centaur already 
appear among the symbols of divinities invoked to protect the 
title of a land-owner (Fig. 127). But there was at first no com- 
prehensive system of the skies, including all twelve of the signs 
of the zodiac. 

Far down into the last millennium before Christ the obser 
vations made by the priests were solely for astrological pur 
poses. They were crudely done and furnished but very vague 
data. Eclipses observed long after 1000 B.C. are not even ac- 
companied by a note of the year, while the hour, if added, will 
be noted as one of the three watches of the night — watches 
which were not of fixed length. The claim that the Babylonians 
of the third millennium B.C. already knew of the precession of 
the equinoxes has been completely disproven. 29 

Only in the last seven centuries before Christ did the Baby- 
lonians pursue the study of the heavens for chronological pur- 
poses. A large body of astronomical tablets of this period 
show no indication of an astrological purpose. For the first 
time they contain observations including the data for both 
time and space, and with the inclusion of these elements astro- 
nomical science began. 

The tablets of this age are of two classes, observational and 
computational. While the observational tablets deal incessantly 
with sun and moon and the relative positions of the two, they 
record especially the positions of the planets. This is done by 
noting each planet's position with reference to the fixed stars, 
but at first entirely without angular measurements, and if the 
planet was not far to the east or west of the fixed star, the posi- 
tion of the planet would be indicated by the phrase, "at the 
place " [of star so-and-so] . Later (especially the last four cen- 

29 See the work of the able Dutch astronomer-orientalist, F. X. Kugler, 
" Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel " ; on this careful survey of Baby- 
lonian astronomical documents the above sketch is chiefly based. 
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Fig. 128. Clay Tablet Pages from a Babylonian Astronomical Almanac for 
the year 425 b.c. (=astr.-424) now in the museum of the university of 
Pennsylvania. 

turies B.C.) angular measurements were made in " cubit-degrees 
and inches" (Kugler). These observations resulted in the dis- 
covery of the eighteen-year lunar period, which the Greeks 
called " Saros," and with the aid of these the priestly astron- 
omers constructed the first tables of the conjunction of sun 
and moon (syzygy tables) . 

Such observations also enabled the priestly astronomers to 
determine with astounding accuracy the synodic revolutions of 
the planets. In a region of wonderfully clear skies during 
eight months in the year, they were able to study even Mer- 
cury, which we rarely see, with such precision that by calcula- 
tions based on his heliacal rising and setting they computed his 
synodic revolution as 115 days, 21 hours, 3 minutes and 50.9 
seconds, a result which exceeds the computation of Le Verrier 
by only 16.3 seconds, while that of Hipparchus is in error by 
nearly a minute. In the computation of the mean synodic revo- 
lution of Jupiter, the Babylonian astronomers agreed with the 
results of Hipparchus within a fraction of a second. 

In Fig. 128 we have before us a computational tablet of 
great interest, being the oldest such tablet as yet discovered. 
It is of a class called by the Greeks ephemerides, meaning the 
daily predictions of an astronomical calendar. This particular 
ephemeris is therefore a page from a Babylonian astronomer's 
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almanac computed for the wear 425 B.C., the fortieth year of 
Artaxerxes I. 

Each side of the tablet, obverse and reverse, is divided into 
two columns. In the left-hand column the astronomer has 
entered the monthly and lunar data : in the first line the length 
of the month, in the second the date of the full moon, and in 
the third the date of the moon's last visibility. There were 
thus three entries for each month. In the right-hand column a 
number of lines for each month predict the dates of the heliacal 
rising and setting of the planets and fixed stars. On the reverse, 
however, the column containing these predictions displays two 
additional predictions of the greatest interest. There are four 
entries for the month and they read as follows : 

On the first Mercury rises. 

On the third the Equinox. 

Night of the 15th, 40 minutes after sunset an eclipse of the moon begins. 

On the 28th occurs an eclipse of the sun. (Kugler.) 

Eugler has calculated the dates of these two eclipses as 
having occurred on October 9 and 23, in — 424 (astronomical), 
that is 425 B.C. The eclipse of the moon on the ninth of October 
was visible in Babylon; but that of the sun was visible only 
below the horizon of the city, and these ancient Babylonian 
astronomers who predicted it, were unable to see it. They 
evidently did not know beforehand that they would not be able 
to see it, and it should be noted that they were not in position 
to calculate the extent or place of visibility of a solar eclipse. 
It is thus doubtful whether they understood the nature of an 
eclipse. They were, however, able to compute the positions of 
the celestial bodies years in advance, especially those of the 
planets, giving dates and longitudes. 

Of the instruments used in these observations, on which 
these remarkable calculations were based, we know nothing; 
but, however crude they were, it is quite evident that the Baby- 
lonians were the founders of astronomy and meteorology, and 
their amazingly industrious and discerning labors are not only 
of the highest interest in the history of civilization, but they 
are even of value to modern astronomy in the study of the moon. 

It was into a world of researches and of astronomical knowl- 
edge such as we have suggested, that Greek travelers like Hero- 
dotus penetrated when they visited the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean, and especially if they went as far as Babylon itself. 
That the Greeks learned their astronomy in the beginning from 
the Babylonians there is no longer the slightest doubt. Even 
the name of the Babylonian observer and astronomer, from 
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Fig. \'1U. Xixgiksi", (Jod of the old Kfmeuian City Kixodom of T.agash ix 

''"WEI! BAHYLiiMA, CARRYING AWAY THK ENEMIES OF HIS ClTY IX A NET WHICH IS 

surmounted by THE Lion-eagle Emhlem of tfe City. The emblem is the same as 
that found also in Figs. 102 and 103. 



whose work the Greeks drew, has in one case been identified. 
A cuneiform tablet of moon data signed by the Babylonian 
astronomer Kidinnu is the work of him whom Strabo quotes as 
Kidenas and Pliny as Cidenas. 30 

Next to science and religion and intimately involved in the 
latter, the most powerful influence from the Orient has been 
the ancient tradition of the state and the place of the ruler 
and the god in it. It is of especial interest to note this fact now 
at one of the greatest moments in the history of man, when the 
last surviving traces of the Oriental conception of the ruler and 
the state have suffered destruction. 11 

30 Bezold, " Astronomie, Himmelsschau und Astrallehre bei den Baby- 
loniern, ,, Sitzungsber. d. Heidelberg er Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. 
klasse, 1911, 2. Abhandlung, p. 16, quoting from Schiaparelli ; Cumont, 
" Florilegium de Vogue," pp. 159ff; and Neue Jahrb. f. d. Mass. Alt., 
1911, XXVII., p. 8; and Kugler, BB. 122. A large mass of quotations 
from the cuneiform originals has been identified by Bezold and Boll in the 
astrological treatises of the Greeks (Sitzungsber. der Heidelberger Akad. 
d. Wiss., Phil.-histor. Klasse, 1911, 7. Abhandl. : Reflexe astrologischer 
Keilinschriften bei griechischen S chHfts teller n) . 

31 The following paragraphs to the end are adapted from the author's 
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On one of the early Sumerian monuments of Babylonia 
(Fig. 129), we see the god of the Sumerian city-kingdom of 
Lagash bearing in his mighty grasp the heraldic symbol of the 
state, surmounted by the eagle which was yet to cross lands and 
seas to become the American eagle: yonder the symbol of an 
Oriental autocracy, here that of a liberty-loving Western democ- 
racy. This scene, in the transparent symbolism of the Orient, 
epitomizes the early Oriental polity, picturing to us the victori- 
ous state upheld in the guiding and protecting hand of the god 
who was its head. Now this is of course a purely ideal scene- 
one that never existed except in sculpture. 

It was possible, however, to express the same relationship 
between the god and the state in an actual scene, by employing 
a symbol of the god instead of a symbol of the state, and by 
putting this symbol of the god into the hands of a human repre- 
sentative of the state. By so doing the Oriental believed without 
qualification that he was thus introducing the potent presence of 
the god into earthly scenes and making him effective in earthly 
crises. In sculptured representations of the battle array, we 
find the Egyptians mounting a symbol of their god Amon in a 
chariot and driving with it into the midst of the fray (Fig. 




Fig. 130. Symbol of ti:e Great God of the Egyptian Empire Amon mounted in a 
Chariot ready to be carried into Battle like a Modern Flag. 

discussion : " The Eastern Mediterranean and Early Civilization in Europe," 
Annual Report, Am. Hist. Assn., 1914, pp. 103ff. 
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Fig. 131. 



Symbol of the great god of the Assyrian Empire Assur mounted in 
a Chariot and carried into Battle like a modern Flag. 



130), believing that the god was thus actually present and 
assisting in the conflict. We recall the similar use of the sacred 
ark of the Hebrews, which they sent into battle against the 
Philistines. The Assyrian sculptures exhibit the same custom 
(Fig. 131). When in camp the Assyrians housed their battle 
symbols of the god in a tent shrine, where the chariot bearing 
them stands in one corner, and priests minister to them as to 
the god of the state whose visible presence makes victory cer- 
tain (Fig. 132). Such a custom was purely Oriental. The 
eagle standard of Jupiter Optimus borne at the head of the 
Roman legion can hardly have had any other origin. 

Similarly we remember how Constantine later, thinking to 
honor the newly triumphant Christian faith, made a battle 
standard bearing a symbol of the Christ at the top, and this 
standard led the troops into battle. He too had a portable tent 
shrine for this standard, with daily ministrants attending upon 
it. Was it merely an accident that that Emperor who in the 
present war thought to possess Constantine's city and conquer 
the East in whose lore he was steeped — was it merely an acci- 
dent that this Emperor continually reminded his troops that 
the power of divinity went with them in every battle ? 

This visible leadership of the god in the crisis of battle in 
the ancient Orient, was but one function in his guidance of the 
Oriental state. For the god was the source of the king's legal 
authority as the head of the state, and I know of no monument 
of the early East which so forcibly pictures this concept of the 
state as the sculpture surmounting the shaft which bears the 
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laws of Hammurapi (Fig. 133). In this noble relief scene the 
Babylonian king at the left is depicted receiving from the god 
enthroned at the right the great code of laws which is engraved 
in thirty-six hundred lines around the shaft supporting this 
relief. The king thus receiving the law from the god enters 
into an intimate coalition, which makes the sovereign the in- 
fallible representative of the god, a representative whom no 
mortal would venture to challenge. 

We have here a state which is a divine institution admin- 
istered by a ruler who is the recognized agent of divinity. Of 
the Holy Roman Empire, in his volume on that subject, Lord 
Bryce remarks : " in order to make clear out of what elements 
the imperial system was formed we might be required . . . to 
travel back to that Jewish theocratic polity, whose influence on 
the minds of the medieval priesthood was necessarily so pro- 
found " (3d ed., p. 3). Had this distinguished historian's 
studies carried him back into the remoter reaches of the ancient 
Orient he would of course have recognized at once that what he 
calls "Jewish theocratic polity" was in fact only a very late 
manifestation of a conception of the state already wide-spread 
in the early East thousands of years before the Hebrew theo- 
cratic monarchy arose. 




Fig. 1,32. Field Shrine of the Portable Battle Emblem of Assur, with Priests 
Ministering before it as to the God Himself. 

vol x.— 18. 
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Fig. 133. Hammurapi the Great King op Babylonia receiving the law from 
the Sun-god. (21st century b.c.) The king is at the left shrouded in a long gar- 
ment. The god at the right is enthroned on a mount as suggested by the stones 
under his throne. The flame emblems rising from his shoulders show his character 
as a solar deity. The relief surmounts the shaft which bears his great code 
(Fig. 108). 



Men who believed in such a state accepted absolute mon- 
archy as a matter of course, and never raised the question or 
entered upon a discussion of the proper form of state. We can 
not here follow the course of this conception of the state as 
along with many other elements of the great fabric of Oriental 
civilization it entered Europe in the train of Alexander's con- 
quests and, passing through the Oriental despotism of the By- 
zantine emperors, infected all Europe with the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. In the person of the ablest and the most 
guilty of the fallen European sovereigns, a ruler who persist- 
ently proclaimed his belief in his own divine right — in the per- 
son of this ruler we of this generation have been watching the 
final and complete destruction of an ancient Oriental concept 
of the state and the sovereign. 

But this hoary Oriental concept of the state, although much 
modified by democratic tendencies, did not stop on the other 
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side of the Atlantic. Its influence was still felt in the New Eng- 
land town-meeting, which was as much a meeting of the church 
as it was of the town ; and our pilgrim forefathers little dreamed 
that in the distant vista behind the venerable figure of Moses 
dominating their assemblies, there loomed the remote and 
colossal shadows of Cheops and of Hammurapi. 

The reader will have discerned that the culture forces 
issuing from the birth-lands of civilization, which we have 
termed the Egypto-Babylonian group, have continued their 
profound influence on Western life, even down into our own day 
— a fact which is especially evident in the great historical reli- 
gions, Judaism and Christianity. The particular purpose of 
these lectures, however, has been to reach much further back 
than is done by the historian, and in so far as such a slender 
sketch would permit, to marshal some of the more graphic and 
outstanding evidences which permit us to trace the rising life 
of man from the cave hunters of France and Spain in the Paleo- 
lithic Age, some ten or twelve thousand years ago, to the emerg- 
ence of great civilized societies in the Near Orient, and the 
transmission of civilization from such communities to the 
shores of Europe beginning five thousand years ago. Even 
before the civilization of the Near East had been made possible 
by the development of writing and metallurgy, Europe had re- 
ceived cattle and grain from the Orient, as indispensable pre- 
liminaries to civilization (Fig. 134, first bracket). After the 
first transition of civilization from the Nile valley to south- 
eastern Europe (Fig. 134, second bracket), the destructive 
invasion of the early Greek barbarians crushed the earliest civ- 
ilization of Europe so that not even writing survived. The devel- 
opment of the Greeks was therefore accompanied by a second 
transition of civilization from the Orient to Europe, this time 
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Fig. 134. Diagram visualizing the Rise of Civilization in the Orient and its 
Transiton teence to Europe. 
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from the entire Egypto-Babylonian group (Fig. 134, third 
bracket). But Hellenic genius never permitted the Greeks to 
remain merely passive recipients of culture from without. 
Building on foundations largely Oriental, they erected a splendid 
structure of civilization which nobly expressed their marvelous 
gifts, and brought them an unchallenged supremacy which was 
already evident in the sixth century B.C. The leadership in 
civilization then passed finally and definitely from the Orient to 
Greece. In recognizing this fact we have reached the culmina- 
tion of that vast synthesis which we are the first generation of 
men to be able to make — a synthesis which enables us to trace 
the developing life of man from a creature but little superior to 
the simians, through unnumbered ages of struggle and advance, 
leading us from the cave savages of southern France through 
the conquest of civilization in the Orient, its transition to 
Europe, and thus through the supreme achievements of Greek 
genius, to the highly developed life of man at the present day. 



